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WEE WISDOM 


Wee bits of wisdom, true, bright joys 
To gladden the hearts of girls and boys. 


JANE PALMER, Editor 


Vou. XXXVII AUGUST, 1931 


A Word from the Editor 


Every August Wee Wisdom celebrates its birthday, just 
as you boys and girls celebrate your birthdays with jolly good 
times. We might say too that Wee Wisdom has a birthday 
party each year, but because so many of you live far away 
it goes to your homes instead of having you come to its home. 

This year, among the birthday gifts Wee Wisdom brings 
you are two surprises. The first is that one of our stories, 
“Rain God a Peacemaker,” was written by thirteen-year-old 
Monte Jean Stewart, one of Wee Wisdom’s young readers; 
the second, that our puzzle was made by eleven-year-old Paul 
Villepigue, Jr. We are very proud of Monte Jean and Paul. 

When one of our young authors sends us a story, a puzzle, 
or a poem that is especially interesting and well enough written 
we hold it in our files until time to publish the birthday num- 
ber of Wee Wisdom, and then we publish it outside the Young 
Authors department. 

How should you like to see your work printed beside that 
of grown-ups? Write your most interesting stories, your 
loveliest poems, and your best puzzles, and send them to us. 
Help us make Wee Wisdom’s birthdays very happy ones. 


Published on the lst of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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Blanche Sage Hazeltine 


Under the leaves of the elephant’s-ear, 
Winking his eye, was a fellow so queer! 
I watched as still as a mouse. 
Stretching his neck as he looked all around, 
Drawing it in at the tiniest sound, 
He shut the door of his house. 


Having to carry a house on one’s back 
Seems a great chore, but in case of attack 
It is as neat as can be. 
Terrapin boys do not mind, I suppose. +. RO 
I might be shutting the door on my nose, 
Should he change places with me. 
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By Betty FERGUSON 


Chapter I 


It was a lovely Sunday morning, 
a morning that smelled just like a 
poem that I had recited once in 
school about crocuses and spring- 
time flowers. I loved that smell. It 
seemed especially good because the 
day was Sunday. I had not been 
to Sunday school for two weeks, 
and I had meant not to miss a 
single one of Miss Lee’s stories. 
Miss Lee was my teacher. Some- 
times I did not like the lesson so 
very much, but she would tell a 
story about it and then it would be- 
come a lovely lesson. 

I hurried to meet Eva Hall and 
walk with her. 

Ethel,’’ she said, ‘‘they sang 
your favorite hymn last Sunday.”’ 

the Day Is Over’?’’ I 
asked. 

She nodded. 

There! That was just the way of 
it. If one missed a single Sunday 
something like that was bound to 
happen. 

*‘And they’re going to have a 
capsule party,’’ continued Eva. 

capsule party!’’ I couldn’t 
imagine what possible fun there 
could be with capsules. They were 
full of horrid, bitter stuff. ‘‘Eva, 


you must be wrong. It couldn’t be 
capsules. Why, they are just hor- 
rid.”’ 

‘‘T don’t care; they are capsules. 
Doctor Bruce said that he would 
tell us something more about it to- 
day. He said we should have a 
merry time with our capsule 
friends, and yi 

‘‘Capsule friends!’’ inter- 
rupted. ‘‘Now I’m more than ever 
sure that you are wrong. You can’t 
get a friend into a capsule. What 
are you talking about?”’ 

We had reached the Sunday 
school room by then, and couldn’t 
talk any more about it because Mr. 
Valentine was going in; he was the 
organist. When he walked down 
the side aisle and sat before the 
organ, in the corner that was green, 
red, and purple when the sun shone 
through Saint Michael in the me- 
morial window, everybody was 
quiet. It was time to begin. 

We were just finishing the first 
hymn when I happened to look at 
Miss Lee. I thought of the capsules 
and giggled. I knew that I should 
not have done it, but the giggle was 
out and could not be helped. She 
frowned and shook her head. 
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I hurried to meet Eva Hall. 


I tried to think of something sad, 
so that I would not laugh any more. 
I thought how Dicky Rivers always 
pulled my cat’s tail when he got a 
chance. That always made me 
angry ; so I stopped thinking of the 
capsules and of Miss Lee. We sang 
another hymn, and I watched the 
shadow of a bird in a red triangle 
of light from the memorial window. 
The bird was outside hopping on a 
twig. 

The lesson was over—a nice les- 
son, too, all about Jesus’ loving chil- 
dren and wanting them to come to 
Him. It made me think of little 
things that I wished I had not done. 
I wished that I had not laughed at 
Miss Lee when I loved her so. I 
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squeezed her hand; she smiled, 

and then I knew that everything 

was all right. 

Doctor Bruce was reading the 
notices. I liked that part. Of 
course the sewing circles and 
socials for the grown-ups did not 
interest me, but there was always 
sure to be something for the 
younger folk. He was smiling 
down upon us the way my dad 
smiles when he says, ‘‘ Which 
hand?’’ Then, if I guess right, I 
get something nice. 

‘“‘And now,’’ said Doctor 
Bruce, ‘‘I have the details for the 
capsule party.”’ 

He put on his glasses again. 
Eva Hall turned around. I knew 
why she was turning around; it 
was because she was right about 
the capsules. I turned my head 

the other way and pretended not to 
see her. 

‘‘Here is a dish of capsules.” 
Doctor Bruce tipped the dish a lit- 
tle so that we could see inside it; 
and, sure enough, it was full of cap- 
sules. ‘‘The dish will be on a table 
at the door,’’ he went on. ‘‘ As each 
person passes by, he will take one 
capsule. Inside each capsule is a 
tiny roll of paper. On this paper 
is the name and the address of the 
boy or the girl who is to be your cap- 
sule friend. You will write letters to 
your friend and sign them any way 
you choose; not, of course, using 
your own name, for then there 
would be no surprise. On the fif- 
teenth of June there will be a gar- 
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den party on the church grounds. 
At that time every one will know 
who his capsule friend has been. 
Until then, that part will remain 
a secret.’”’ 

I could searcely wait to get to the 
door to get my capsule. At last I 
had it. I picked one from the very 
middle of the pile. The vestibule 
was filled with boys and girls, all 
laughing and talking about the cap- 
sule game. There in that crowd 
must surely be my capsule friend, 
and I wondered who it was. At the 
door stood Barbara Bond. I wished 
that she might be my friend. She 
was so bright; I should be sure to 
get lovely letters. Then I began to 
wonder whose friend I was. 

Over by the fountain in the 
churchyard I opened my capsule 
and pulled out the little roll of 


paper. I read the name: ‘‘Sally 
Morgan, 15 King St.’’ Who 
was she? JI had never heard 


of her in all my life. Why, 
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I thought I knew every one in that 
whole Sunday school; but Sally 
Morgan—well, I didn’t know her. 
I couldn’t ask a soul either, because 
that would give it right away that 
she was to be my capsule friend. 

T could see the pink of Eva Hall’s 
dress through some ivy leaves. She 
was opening her capsule. Then 
she saw me and came running with 
her capsule in her hand. 

“‘O Ethel, I’ve got the loveliest 
friend, but I can’t tell you who it 
is,”’ 

I did not answer. I was looking 
for a strange face, for somebody 
who looked as if her name might be 
Sally Morgan. 

‘‘Did you get a nice friend?”’ 
asked Eva. 

‘*T don’t 


know,”’ I said. 


think so.’’ Oh, / | 


It was time to a\: 
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I picked one from the very middle of the pile. 


dear, I had almost let it out that I 
did not know her. 

But Eva did not notice. Instead, 
she asked: 

‘See that girl in the blue dress, 
that one just crossing the street 
alone? She’s a new girl in our 
class. Nobody likes her. She’s so 
kind of quiet and queer.’’ 

‘*What’s her name ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Oh, I don’t know—Sally some- 
thing. Say, Ethel, I don’t want to 
go for a walk today. I’m going 
home and write to my capsule 
friend.” 

I went home too, but I did not 
write to my capsule friend. The joy 
of the big surprise was all gone. To 
think of writing letters to a girl I 
did not know, to one whom nobody 
liked! Tears came into my eyes. It 
was terrible. Everybody was hav- 
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ing a good time but me. I 
even forgot to wonder 
again whose capsule friend 
I was. 

My nose was red when 
I went to the dinner table. 
Dad pulled my chair out 
and bowed very low. Lots 
of times he is funny like 
that. He picked up the 
sugar bowl and said: 

‘*How many lumps does 
madam __wish?’’ He 
dropped two lumps into 
my cup and kissed me. 
‘*What!’’ he cried, ‘‘tears! 
Well, well! When my lit- 
tle madam cries, some- 
thing is sure to be wrong— 
terribly wrong. Now, let’s see this 
thing to a finish, you and me.”’ 

Then I cried again, and told him 
all about the capsule party; how 
I was supposed to write to a girl 
whom J had seen only once in all 
my life, and the worst of it all was 
that nobody liked her. 

‘‘And I’m not going to write to 
her,’’ I said with a new burst of 
tears. 

Dad was drumming on the table 
with his fingers. He always does 
that when he is thinking. 

‘*Well,”’ he said, ‘‘T guess every- 
body is a stranger to begin with. 
I remember the time when you were 
a stranger in that very same Sun- 
day school, and you didn’t have 
very much to say. I am surprised. 
I should have thought that nobody 
would have ill feelings toward a 
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little stranger in a Sunday school.”’ 

Oh, why did Dad talk like that? 
Usually he understands everything. 
He and Mother often talk about 
pride. This had everything to do 
with my pride, but Dad just could 
not see it. 

‘‘What’s her name?’’ asked Dad. 
‘“‘T might know her father, perhaps. 
That would help, wouldn’t it?’’ 

‘“‘T can’t tell her name. That is 
to be a secret until the garden 
party.’’ 

“‘Oh, I see,’’ said Dad. ‘‘That 
is when you will find out who has 
been writing to you. Well, per- 
haps I can scout around for a 
little stranger in the Sunday 
school. That would not be tell- 
ing me, would it? I begin to 
feel quite badly about it. I 
don’t want my little girl to feel 
embarrassed at that garden 
party when everybody finds out 
how she has treated a little 
stranger.”’ 

The next day I received a 
letter. 

‘‘Dearest, darling Ethel:”’’ it 
read, ‘‘I shall see you in Sun- 
day school. You will surely 
know me, for I shall have on a 
hat and a coat. Ta-ta until 
then. Your friend, Lizzie 
Capsule.”’ 

I showed it to Mother and 
Dad. I took it to school with 
me. Everybody thought it was 
very funny. 


“That one just crossing the street 
alone?” 
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‘‘Now,”’ said Dad, ‘‘that ought to 
give you an idea of what to write 
to your capsule friend.”’ 

‘‘But I’m not going to write to 
her.”’ 

Oh, why didn’t Dad understand ? 
Why should he look so sad? It hurt 
me to have him look like that. 

‘Listen, little girl!’’ he said. 
‘* After this we shall not talk about 
it again. But think about the gar- 
den party and don’t do anything 
that might make you wish to live 
these few weeks over again.’’ He 
kissed me. ‘‘Think hard. I know 
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and trust this little girl of mine.”’ 

Dad didn’t talk to me any more 
about it. Every day I got a funny 
letter. The other girls got letters 
too, and we had the jolliest times 
reading them. 

Friday afternoon I played the 
piano for the junior girls’ chorus. 
I lifted the lid of the piano bench 
to get the music book, and there, 
right on top, was the dearest hand- 
kerchief! On it was an envelope 
that read: ‘“‘To dear Ethel, my 
capsule friend. My picture is in- 
side this envelope.’’ I took the pic- 
ture out, thinking how silly she was 
to send it to me then. Why, that 
would really spoil all the fun. To 
my surprise, I saw a picture of a 
girl reading in a chair. Her face 
was hidden behind her book. Every 
one crowded around. No one could 
think who the girl might be. Not 
one bit of her face showed. Find- 


Over the top of the music book I could see 
Sally Morgan. 
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ing things like that, in corners and 
under things where one would least 
expect them, was lovely. It was 
stacks of fun. 

It was some time before we could 
quiet down enough to sing. I sat at 
the grand piano and played. Over 
the top of the music book I could 
see Sally Morgan. Smiling, she 
was, just as though she too were 
getting letters and things. Some 
one was really talking to her. I 
leaned forward to see who it was. 
Oh, Polly Carewe—I might have 
known. Polly always talked to 
every one. That did not mean a 
thing. Sally Morgan was nodding 
her head and laughing. Well, it 
wasn’t because she had received a 
letter. I happened to know that she 
had not. 

I wondered what, then, could 
make her so happy. 


(To be concluded) 
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The young king sat, frowning, in 
his great carriage. Hight magnif- 
icent black horses pranced and 
tossed their heads to the sound of 
music. The people shouted and 
danced in the street, rejoicing at 
the coming of their young king; but 
the king kept on frowning. He did 
not like the music; he did not like 
the laughter of the people. 

The teacher who had brought him 
up had taught him that music, 
laughter, and all other glad and 
beautiful things were worthless. 
The young king had never played; 
he had been taught to believe that 
God wants all His children to be 
sad and sorrowful. 

‘“‘Tf I am to be a good king to my 
people, I must make them do right 
things,’’ he thought. ‘‘They must 
work, work, work!’’ He shook his 
head in disapproval as the sound 
of singing struck his ears. 

When he reached his palace he 
called all his servants before him 
and gave them commands which 
were to be made known throughout 
the land. 

‘There shall be no more music 
or dancing, no merrymaking of any 
kind within my kingdom. Even the 
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children must cease their play. 
They must study and work, that 
they may grow up to know the right 
way of living. Punishment awaits 
any who disobey my command.”’ 

Far down in the very poorest 
part of the city there lived a young 
girl named Carabel, who was loved 
by every one because of her beauti- 
ful songs. Even at the hardest work 
she sang, and in the evenings the 
children and the people gathered 
around her to hear the new songs 
that she made for them each 
day. 

Carabel tried to obey the com- 
mand of the king, but the songs in 
her heart found their way to her 
lips. She could no more stop sing- 
ing than could the thrushes, deep 
in the woods at evening, or the 
cardinals that shouted, ‘‘Cheer! 
cheer! cheer!’ to greet each new 
day. 

One day she was singing as she 
worked, when a soldier of the king 
stopped outside her door. He 
knocked loudly, and when Carabel 
stood before him he said: 

‘*How dare you disobey the com- 
mand of the king? Do you not 
know that he has said no music 
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shall be heard in this kingdom? 
Come with me!”’ 

He led Carabel, trembling with 
fright, before the king. 

‘Your Majesty, I cannot help 
singing when my heart is glad, and 
my heart is always glad. It is so 
marvelous to be alive in this beau- 
tiful world,’’ Carabel answered 
when the king asked why she had 
broken his command. 

The king’s frown grew deeper 
still. ‘‘I have ordered music si- 
lenced. Do your work without 
sound of song, or you shall be ban- 
ished from this kingdom,”’ he said. 

‘“*Oh, please do not make me leave 
my home; but I cannot promise that 
I will not sing,’’ Carabel pleaded. 

‘Take her away at once. Carry 
her to the island in the middle of 
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the great lake Thorlova. Remove 
all boats so that she can never re- 
turn,’’ was the king’s stern de- 
cision. 

The king’s word was obeyed, and 
Carabel was left alone on the 
island. Night was falling. The 
stars came out, and the moonlight 
shone down on the girl who sat 
looking across the water toward her 
home. 

Suddenly she felt a soft touch on 
her cheek; as she turned her head 
a light kiss fell upon each of her 
eyelids. Then she saw a beautiful 
little creature smiling up at her. 

‘*You are not alone, dear child. 
Look!’’ And Carabel saw a troop 
of fairy folk dancing all about her. 
At the command of their queen, 
who had opened Carabel’s eyes, 
they brought her 
delicious food on 
golden plates. 

When Carabel 
had eaten, the 
fairy queen said, 
‘* Because you 
have the love of 
song your 
heart, we are go- 
ing to teach you 
the marvelous 
music of the fairy 
world.’’ 

They gathered 
around her, and 
far into the night 


“How dare you dis- 
obey the command of 
the king?” 
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they sang. Carabel sang with them 
until she knew the songs perfectly. 

‘‘And now, before we leave you, 
I will grant you the dearest wish 
of your heart. Speak, Carabel,”’ 
said the fairy queen. 

‘‘T wish more than all else to 
go back to my own home,”’ Cara- 
bel answered quickly. ‘‘My fa- 
ther and my mother will be heart- 
broken without me.”’ 

‘‘Your wish shall be granted, 
child ; and when you 
are there, be sure to 
sing for them the 
songs that we have 
taught you _ to- 
night.”’ 


Away they sailed. 


At a word from their queen, the 
fairies spread a silken rug on the 
grass and told Carabel to lie down 
upon it. She had scarcely done so 
when she fell sound asleep, and 
when she opened her eyes she was 
lying on her own bed in her own 
little home. 

She ran to find her father and her 
mother, who were overjoyed to see 
her. They listened to her story, and 
then she sang for them the songs 
the fairies had taught her. 
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Just as she finished there was a 
loud knock on the door, and again 
there stood the soldiers of the king. 

‘‘What does this mean?’’ the 
leader thundered. 


‘‘How did you 


get back? Come at once before the 
king.’’ And they hurried her away 
to the palace. 

The king was more angry than 
before. He commanded his soldiers 
to take her far away to a high 
tower in the middle of the great 
desert Gobarri. 

When Carabel was locked in the 
top of the tower, she sat at the win- 
dow looking across the desert. 
““What can help me here?’’ she 
asked. 

Immediately there was a light 
touch on her cheek. She turned to 
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look, and there beside her stood the 
fairy queen. 

‘‘You are not alone, dear Cara- 
bel. Those whose hearts are kind 
and who love beautiful things are 
never alone. Look!’’ 

A fleecy white cloud was floating 
close to the window, and from it 
sprang a troop of fairies. They 
fluttered about Carabel, and spread 
a great feast for her. 

When she had eaten, they said, 
‘“Now we shall teach you the new 
and beautiful songs of the desert, 
with its starlit nights.”’ 

Soon Carabel was singing with 
them, and she learned each song 
perfectly. 

‘‘What is your dearest wish to- 
night?’’ asked the fairy queen, 
when the time had come to leave. 

‘*Oh, what is the use in wishing? 
If I go back to my home the king 
will only send me away again,”’ 
Carabel answered simply. 

‘“‘True enough. No kingdom has 
need of such a king. Something 
must be done about it. Stay here 
tonight, and tomorrow you shall go 
back to your home to stay,’’ said the 
fairy queen. 

‘You won’t harm the king, will 
you?”’? asked Carabel anxiously. 
‘*He is not to blame for his wrong 
thoughts. He has had no father 
or mother to love him; no brothers 
or sisters to play with him. Let 
me stay here in this tower in the 
desert rather than that any harm 
should come to him.’’ Tears were 
rolling down Carabel’s cheeks. The 
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fairy queen caught them in a jew- 
eled bottle. 

‘*T promise that only good shall 
come to him, Carabel. These tears 
of loving pity shall change him into 
the king the people need. Wait 
here until I return.”’ 

The fairy queen flew away, 
carrying with her the jeweled 
bottle containing Carabel’s tears. 
Straight to the palace she flew, and 
into the room where the young king 
slept. Even in his sleep, he 
frowned. 

The fairy queen stood on his pil- 
low and opened her jeweled bottle. 
She poured a crystal tear drop into 
her tiny hand. 

“Think right thoughts, young 
king,’’ she whispered, and shook the 
crystal drop upon his forehead. 

‘‘See with true eyes, young 
king,’’ she whispered as she touched 
his eyes with fingers wet by the 
crystal teardrops. 

‘*Love all things that are beauti- 
ful, good, and true,’’ she whispered, 
and laid her hand, wet with the 
crystal teardrops, upon his heart. 

Then she flew back to the tower 
where Carabel waited. ‘‘Come 
home now and sing your songs in 
peace,’’ the fairy queen said, as she 
took Carabel’s hand and lifted her 
to the fleecy cloud which had 
floated again close to the tower 
window. 

Away they sailed, and the morn- 
ing sun found Carabel back again 
in her own little home. 

Up in the palace the young king 
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awoke. A cardinal in the highest 
tree in the garden was singing, 
‘‘Cheer! cheer! cheer!’’ to greet the 
new day. 

The young king sprang from his 
bed and ran to the window. He 
laughed at sight of the saucy bird 
of flaming red whose song had 
wakened him. 

‘Sing away, little brother! Sing 
to the glorious new day that is 
here!’’ the king said. 

He dressed quickly and went 
down into the garden. ‘‘My father 
and mother 
planted this gar- 
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sent out to make his children glad,”’ 
he whispered. 

His servants found him kneeling 
in the garden when they came to 
tell him that Carabel had been 
brought to the palace again because 
she had been found singing new 
songs to the people who had 
gathered to welcome her home. 

The young king smiled. 

‘‘Make ready my carriage,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Let her be dressed in a 
beautiful gown, the color of this 
rose ; and, drawn by my own horses, 
let her’ go 
throughout my 


den. Every tree 
and flower grow- 
ing here is a lov- 
ing thought of 
theirs,’”? he re- 
flected as he bent 
over a_ velvety 
rose. 

Suddenly he 
fell on his knees. 
Sunshine and 
fragrance and 
bird songs were 
all about him. 
“It is God who 
made each tree, 
each flower, each 
singing bird. All 
that I see and 
hear are loving } 
thoughts of the 
great All-Father, if 


Suddenly he fell on 
his knees. 


kingdom and sing 
her songs to my 
people.’’ 

It was done as 
the king com- 
manded. Later, 
he commanded 
that on one day of 
each week the 
people should 
come together to 
sing their own 
songs and_ to 
make merry in 
whatever way 
they chose. 

That kingdom 
became one of the 
greatest and best 
of all the king- 
doms of the earth, 
because its king 
and all its people 
loved beautiful, 
joyous things. 
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“Whew, it’s hot!’’ cried Arthur, 
sitting down in the shade of the 
big peach tree that grew in a corner 
of the garden. Arthur had begged 
hard for a garden plot of his own; 
but, now that he had one, he often 
found that the weeding and the 
watering that it required took a 
great deal of time. 

He took off his straw hat and 
leaned back against the tree trunk. 
An ant, in a great hurry, ran by his 
foot. Arthur moved his foot so that 
the ant was forced to turn around 
and try to pass again. 

“Oh, ho!’? laughed Arthur. 
*‘Don’t be in such a hurry. You 
ants think that you have to act as 
if you were always busy. Now, I 
think that you don’t do so much 
work. Anyway, you don’t have to 
weed a garden——”’ 

Arthur stopped in surprise, for 
he saw that the ant was not small 
any longer. It was as large as a 
mouse and was growing larger 
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Frances Gorman Risser 


every minute. No, Arthur decided 
that he himself was growing tinier 
and tinier! In a few seconds 
Arthur and the ant were about the 
same size. At first, Arthur was 
frightened ; for the ant was a terri- 
ble-looking monster, with great 
eyes and awful, clawlike feelers; 
but it spoke in a voice so gentle that 
Arthur was reassured and did not 
try to run away. 

‘*T had to make you smaller,’’ ex- 
plained the ant, ‘‘because you 
couldn’t hear my voice, when you 
were large.”’ 

The ant took Arthur’s hand. 

‘“Come with me and see my gar- 
den,’’ he said proudly. 

They walked between the grass 
blades until they reached an ant 
hill by the garden wall. Arthur 
was a wee bit afraid of the hun- 
dreds of ants that hurried about 
them, but the ants seemed to take 
no notice of him. 

Arthur followed the ant down a 
passage that led into the earth. 
They passed many little compart- 
ments before the ant reached the 
one that he was looking for. They 
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entered a small, cell-like room. 

‘‘This is where I have my gar- 
den,’’ said the ant. 

‘‘Why, it’s something like a 
mushroom cellar!’’ exclaimed Ar- 
thur. ‘‘Do you raise those to eat ?”’ 
He pointed to the silvery, thread- 
like plants that grew from the roof 
and from the floor of the room. 

“*YVes,’’ said the ant. ‘‘We have 
a secret way of making these plants 
grow so that those little bumps’’— 
he pointed to some small, ball-like 
bunches—‘‘are formed.”’ 

‘But you don’t have to water 
these plants,’’ Arthur said. 

‘*The little work you do in your 
garden can’t be compared with the 
work we do in ours,”’ laughed the 
ant. ‘‘We cut hundreds of tiny 
pieces from certain leaves and 
flower petals, and carry them here 
to make the soil rich so that our 
gardens will grow.”’ 

‘*Do all kinds of ants have gar- 
dens ?’’ queried Arthur. 

‘*No, only certain branches of the 
family,’’ said the ant. ‘‘My close 
relatives, the gardenmakers, live in 
the warmer parts of North 
America. We also have relatives 


“This is where I have my garden,” said 
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in South America where it is very 
warm indeed. They are called par- 
asol ants, because, on their leaf-cut- 
ting expeditions, they cut such 
large pieces of leaves that on their 
homeward journey they appear to 
be carrying green umbrellas.’’ 

‘Your garden is certainly neat,”’ 
exclaimed Arthur, ‘‘but of course 
I suppose you don’t have any 
weeds.”’ 

‘*T weed my garden just as you do 
yours,’’ cried the ant; ‘‘but come! 
I’ll take you home now, because I 
have some other work to do this 
morning.’’ 

Arthur stirred uneasily and 
opened his eyes, to find himself still 
under the peach tree. The ant, once 
again very small, was scurrying 
away. 

‘*To think that a little creature 
like that could have a neater gar- 


den than I have,’’ thought Arthur. 
(Please turn to page 21) 
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Rain God 


a Peacemaker 


Written by MONTE JEAN STEWART 
(13 years) 
Usk, Wash. 


Rain God had a great, big, dark 
frown on his usually happy, glistening 
face as he peered down at the scorched 
earth below him. Something was 
wrong, because even Mother Earth had 
begun to worry. 

Why, what was the matter with Lord 
Thunder, that he rumbled and roared 
so loudly all day? Then Rain God no- 
ticed Prince Lightning hurling his 
mighty spears at the earth, and shook 
his head in despair. As long as the 
prince continued to throw those dart- 
ing yellow spears, Lord Thunder would 
be angry. What could he, Rain God, 
do to make them all happy again? Rain 
God had an idea, but he watched a 
while longer. 

The little cloud men seemed to dance 
in delight as they watched Prince Light- 
ning. Their dark fleecy coats entirely 
hid the soft-colored summer sky. The 
little cloud men laughed, and fluttered 
to and fro as the winds blew, some- 
times from the east and sometimes from 
the west. Yet always they returned to 
their former places. 

Rain God could not understand it; 
for had he not told the little cloud men 
to send just enough 
of their soft glisten- 
ing drops to make 
the earth people 
happy? But now the 
earth people seemed 
angry _ too. He 
leaned farther from 
his throne and 
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looked down at the busy earth people. 

“Queer people!” he thought, as he 
watched a girl try in vain to raise a 
stubborn umbrella, which only turned 
inside out as soon as a gust of wind 
whirled by her. Why did they not do 
as the little green people had always 
done? The little green people were 
pleased when it rained and did not cast 
angry glances up at the cloud men. 

Then Rain God remembered that 
there was a duel to be fought between 
July and August that afternoon. Why 
could July not give up his idea of hav- 
ing one more day to stay? Each year 
the same thing happened. Rain God 
decided it must stop today. What 
would be a good plan? A smile turned 
up the corners of his mouth, and he 
laughed aloud once more. Why, that 
was it! Even Prince Lightning would 
enjoy that. 

Rain God rose from his throne and 
hurried away to the house of the 
Seasons. He must invite all of them. 
Their house was a marvelous one. Of 
course it was odd too. He rapped 
loudly several times before little New 
Year appeared and led the way through 
the frost house, 
which, of course, 
was very chilly and 
sparkled prettily in 
the glistening light. 
Here November, 
December, and Jan- 
uary lived; because 
they were such very 
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old men. Why, 
even dear old 
Santa was not so 
old as they. Each 
one had _ long 
white whiskers 
and long white 
hair. Their 
long noses were 
very, very red; 
and their seamed 
faces never smiled, though their 
brown eyes were always. smiling. 
They were dressed in silvery white robes 
and suits, with shoes that curled up like 
the shoes of elves. From the pointed 
toes of their shoes, and from the peaked 
tops of their hats, hung tiny silver bells. 

Here Rain God stopped and spoke to 
the three men in white and silver. He 
told them his plan, and warned them 
to keep it a secret until that afternoon. 
They readily agreed to help him. Then 
little New Year took him along a nar- 
row passage of frost that gradually 
grew bright gold and green as they 
neared the house of Spring. Sweet, 
fresh breezes danced in and out of the 
corners as they played with little New 
Year, but they became quiet when they 
saw Rain God. They thought that he 
had come to visit April. He liked April 
a great deal, and the breezes loved her. 
In this house lived the three beautiful 
sisters, March, April, and May. 

April was the most beautiful. Her 
hair was golden, and very long. Her 
dress was of dainty buds of apples, 
peaches, and cherries; and her wand 
was a gay daffodil. 
Tiny violets were 
twined in her gol- 
den hair. Her eyes 
were of deepest 
blue, like the clear 
crystal lakes, where 
often in spring she 
fled. 
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March was not 
so pretty as April 
or May, but she 
was more dainty 
and more playful 
than her sisters. 
Her gown of 
green and soft 
earth-brown flut- 
tered gently as 
the little breezes 
came quickly to her sides. 

May was gayer than either March 
or April. Her soft hair was darker than 
April’s, and it hung about her shoulders 
like soft spider webs. Although her 
dress was more brilliant and flowing 
than April’s it was not so soft nor so 
pretty. 

April smiled at Rain God with her 
sweetest smile and led him to a cot of 
soft flowers and leaves. There March 
and May came and sat beside them. 

“T have come to invite you to a most 
surprising game today,” Rain God said; 
“one that will make us all happy very 
soon. I have a plan that will keep July 
and August happy and peaceful,” he 
whispered. Then he laughed aloud. 
While the three sisters listened he told 
them of his plan. All agreed that it 
was a very good one. 

Next, Rain God went to the house of 
Summer, but only June was there as 
her two brothers were away. June was 
nearly as pretty as April. Her bril- 
liant blue gown hung in soft folds about 
her tiny form, 
and her copper- 
colored hair lay 
like soft dew 
against it. Her 
eyes were large 
and dark; often 
Rain God had ad- 
mired her, but 
Summer’ Breeze 
loved her. Even 
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now Summer Breeze was coming. June 
danced about as she listened to Rain 
God. 

“And may I bring Summer Breeze 
too?” she asked as he finished. 

“Surely, if Summer Breeze will keep 
the secret,” he answered swiftly, and 
was gone before June could say more. 
He had to hurry. 

He went to Autumn’s house last, and, 
while he talked with September and 
October, little New Year left to find 
Father Time and February. September 
and October were very gay ladies in 
brilliant gowns of leaves that Jack Frost 
had designed and painted for them. 
Their rooms were filled with all the de- 
lights of fall and harvest. Rain God 
told them of his plan. 
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Soon Rain God left, for he must meet 
Father Time and February. February 
was an elusive little fellow, one of the 
Winter brothers, but sometimes more 
like the Spring family. No one really 
knew where he belonged, and since he 
was rather an odd little fellow they left 
him alone. He himself really never 
knew whether he would stay one extra 
day, or whether he would be supposed 
to give March the throne. Yet he was 
a chipper little fellow. Sometimes he 
wore the garb of the Winter brothers; 
at other times he appeared in a green 
suit similar to that of Robin Hood. 

February’s face was not seamed like 
the faces of the old men of the Winter 
family, nor was his nose so long nor 
so red as theirs. But somehow, one 
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thought he resem- 
bled them even 
though he was more 
elfish. 

Old Father Time 
is a jolly man and 
really needs no de- 
scription, for almost 
every one knows 
him. Although he 
laughed at Rain 
God, he readily admitted that the lat- 
ter’s plan was a good one. He seemed 
to find so much fun in life that 
Rain God often wished to be like him. 
“Still, if people did not have troubles 
once in a while, they might not be thank- 
ful for happiness,” reasoned our 
thoughtful friend, “for it takes many 
things to keep life from becoming 
monotonous.” 

That afternoon, with the Seasons sur- 
rounding his throne, Rain God waited 
for July and August to arrive. It was 
not long before they appeared, but to 
look at them would have made any one 
laugh. Their faces were red and scowl- 
ing, and their mouths were turned down 
at the corners. 

“Come, come,” said Rain God. 
“You must hurry if you are to duel to- 
day, for I have a very pleasant task 
for both of you. I see by your scowls 
that my message was not well accepted ; 
but why look so angry, my good men? 
Come, we must hurry; for it is grow- 
ing late, and still you must duel before 
the sun sets.” 

July and August looked at each other, 
then at Rain God, and then at their 
sister June, who was very much amused. 
Why should all the seasons be gathered 
here? and why was June smiling at 
them? 

“Surely, you will not refuse to do me 
a favor?” asked Rain God quietly. 

“What is our task?” they grumbled. 

Rain God smiled and said, “Both of 
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you must roll away 
the little cloud men, 
so that the earth 
people will be 
happy.” 

July started to 
protest, but, seeing 
that August already 
was pushing the 
clouds away, he de- 
cided to follow his 
brother’s example. It was a hard task 
because the little cloud men rolled back 
again as soon as they were pushed away. 
Too, it was getting late, but every one 
was laughing at them. It was comical 
to watch the two scowling men push 
away the rollicking clouds. Rain God 
thought he would grow weak if he 
laughed much longer, but July and Au- 
gust were truly funny. 

Then it happened. July smiled, and 
the little cloud men that he had just 
pushed away went rolling home. 
August, noting his brother’s actions, 
tried the same thing. Then every one 
was laughing. The cloud men loved to 
help their old friends, so they rolled 
away. 

“See,” said Rain God as he looked 
down at the earth, “how happy the earth 
people are. Don’t forget that smiles 
will always roll away your troubles.” 

July and August never again had an- 
other duel; for after that they always 
helped Rain God to make every one 
happy, and they were happy too. 
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Arthur in Antville 
(Continued from page 17) 


“Hi! Arthur!” called his friend John, 
from the garden gate. “Come over and 
let’s play ball!’ 

“Can’t for a while yet,” shouted Ar- 
thur, picking up his hoe. “I’ve just 
entered a kind of gardening contest!” 
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The Six Wishes 


By KAYE AMON (9 years) 
Havana, Cuba 


Once upon a time there were two 
friends, Ellen and June. One day Ellen 
said to June: 

“T should like to have a wish.” 

“Should you?” asked June. 

“Yes,” said Ellen, “I should like to 
have a wish.” All at once a tiny creature 
in blue appeared before them. 

“T heard you say that you would like 
to have a wish, so I came. What would 
you like?” she asked. 

“You ask first, Ellen,’ said June. 
“What do you want?” 

“T want health, wealth, and happiness 
for every one,” Ellen said. 

The little fairy clapped her hands 
and said, “They were all very good 
wishes. Now, what do you want, June?” 

“My first wish is to live wisely; my 
second, to have health; and my third, 
to have happiness.” 

“Those were good wishes too,” said 
the fairy. 

All the wishes were granted in time. 


Summer 


By EDNA DUFTY 
Edmonton, Canada 


“Summer,” said the humming bee, 

“Summer is the time for me. 
Richest fields of blooming clover, 
Honey cups all brimming over; 
But when the sun is glowing red, 
All busy bees must go to bed.” 


The Cage 


By MARGIE ALICE DAVIS (7 years) 
Frankfort, N. Y. 


I had a little bluebird 

In a golden cage; 

I sat all afternoon 

And listened to him sing. 


And then I let him 
Fly away. 

I wanted him to be 
Happy and free. 
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The Proud Horse 


By CHARLES SMITH (8 years) 
Hartford, Conn. 


One day two horses met in a field. 
One horse said, “Let us have a race.” 

“I agree,” said the other one, and 
both horses walked up to a tree. Trot- 
Trot, the first horse, said, “One—two— 
three—Go!”’ 

Both horses ran very fast. They 
raced side by side and had nearly 
reached the tree, when Trot-Trot slipped 
and fell. The other horse, whose name 
was Frank, kept on running until he 
reached the tree. When Frank looked 
back, Trot-Trot was just getting to his 
feet. 

Trot-Trot, who had suggested the 
race, had felt sure that he would win; 
but, after all, he found that it did not 
turn out so. 
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My Dream Garden 


By LUCILLE ROGERS (12 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 


I had a dream the other night 
About a garden queer; 

I wish I had one like it 
In my back yard this year. 


Vines of ice-cream cones 
Twined round the fence of candy 
sticks, 
And all round this garden queer 
Were walks of ice-cream bricks. 


The bushes all were ice-cream plants 
With stems of soda straws, 

And every time I looked around 
I simply had to pause. 


The flowers were made of pink ice 
cream, 
The leaves of cookies sweet. 
All this just seemed so fine to me 
I gave my friends a treat. 


Then, right in the midst of our party, 
The rain began to fall, 

But the drops were made of chocolate, 
And didn’t hurt at all. 


We all made chocolate sundaes, 
Which added to our fun; 

But when we saw the four o’clocks 
Homeward we had to run. 


& 
Fluffy 


By ALFRETTA MACKINNON 
Hillside, Oregon 


My kitten’s name is Fluffy, 

We sometimes call her Fluff ; 

She is as black as any coal, 

And likes to have a ball to roll; 

She is not too fat, nor yet too thin, 

And she wears a white spot under her 
chin. 


Why Be Sad? 


By JAMES LANGSTON 
Franklinton, La. 


Oh, such a beautiful world! 
Still, some of us just will be sad. 
I wonder why that is? 
Why shouldn’t we sit and be glad? 


We have the beautiful birds 
To sing so sweetly to us, 
The beautiful flowers to pick; 

Yet some of us sit and fuss. 


But I'll tell you, the best thing to do 
Is to kneel and pray a while; 
And I’m sure God will show you it is 
best 
To sit and think with a smile. 


Bobbie Bounder 


By GENEVIEVE DAVIS (12 years) 
Madison, Tenn. 


We have a dog named _ Bobbie 
Bounder. He is two years old and is 
a pedigreed dog. When Bobbie wants 
something he sits up and barks, then 
he rolls over and over. He jumps up 
and scratches the screen when he wants 
to come into the house. 

The other day when I was returning 
with some money that I was carrying 
for my mother, I dropped a dime. While 
I was looking for it Bobbie came up, and 
I showed him another dime. Then I pre- 
tended that I threw the second dime 
away. Bobbie went nosing around un- 
til he found the lost dime. I think he 
is a smart dog. Don’t you? 


God Is Love 


By YVONNE SUNDQUIST (8 years) 
Maywood, 


God is good; God is love; 
God sends sunshine from above. 
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Oh! I know a magic garden where the 
tiger lilies grow; 

Where the buttercups are blooming in 
a golden-tinted row; 

Where the hollyhocks are casting giant 
shadows on the grass, 

And the lovely pansy faces smile upon 

me as | pass! 


And I hurry out quite early to this gar- 
den, fresh and fair, 

AndI calla glad, “Good morning” to the 
flower faces there. 

Do you think it somewhat funny, or per- 
haps a wee bit queer, 

That I always say, “Good morning!” 

when there's no one else to hear? 


Then I'll whisper you a secret, if you'll 

never tell at all: 

There's a fairy in that garden who can 
hear me when I call! 

Though he hides beneath the blossoms. 
so his face | may not see, 

Yet he always, always answers with a 


glad, “Good day" to me! 
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The object of our Good Words Booster Club is to radiate sunshine to 
all the world. 

To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak 
only good words.” 

We have a club pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 
four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 

If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary 
of the Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 
and from other readers. 

If you desire to have the members of the club pray with you that you 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who 
desire prayers. 

If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put your 
name on the list of those who wish to correspond. Please do not ask to have 
your name put on this list unless you are willing to answer any letters you 
may receive. a 


that you are trying to do all these things, 
then you are keeping the Booster pledge 


Dear Booster Members: 
The object of the Good Words 


Booster Club is to radiate sunshine to 
all the world. 

To radiate sunshine means to keep 
a happy, joyous spirit in your heart 
all the time, so that you may help others 
to be happy and care free. It means to 
speak only cheerful, helpful, true words, 
and to think only good thoughts about 
yourself and others. It means to do 
all that you can to keep peace and har- 
mony in your home, among your play- 
mates, or wherever you may be. It 
means to do your work cheerfully, and 
to share your blessings with others un- 
selfishly. 

If you can honestly say to yourself 


and are furthering the object of the 
Booster Club. 

Many Boosters find that The Prayer 
of Faith helps them to keep their pledge. 
Read the letters that we are publishing 
this month and see how these Boosters 
are spreading sunshine to all the world. 

The Secretary. 


The right thing always turns out to 
be the best thing, even though it may 


not seem to be so at first. We know 
that Richard is finding this to be true. 
Dear Secretary: I have taken Wee Wis- 
dom for a year and four months, and I en- 
joy it lots. I use The Prayer of Faith, and 
it has helped me. I am quick tempered, 
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but I try to do the right thing by every- 
body. I am twelve years old.—Richard L. 
Evans. 


Mary Ellen has discovered a wonder- 
ful truth: that all people who are en- 
deavoring to be kind, useful, and good, 
no matter what organization or cult 
they belong to, are working for the same 
purpose—to make the world a better 
and a happier place in which to live. 

Dear Booster Club: I am sorry I have not 
written before, but I have been busy and I 
know you will accept this letter from me 
now. One of our Girl Scouts’ duties is to 
perform one good deed every day. Don’t 
you think that is similar to the object of 
our Booster club? 

I am trying to be more unselfish toward 
my family. I find that when I think of 
others and say only happy things to them 
instead of everything that comes to my lips, 
I get along much better. “Anne’s Adven- 
tures in Friendliness” helped me to make 
more friends.—Mary Ellen Brooke. 


We are always happy when our minds 
are filled with thoughts of love and 
goodness. 

Dear Secretary: Wee Wisdom has helped 
me to read more. Every time that I say 
The Prayer of Faith it makes me happier. 
I am trying to keep my pledge and to say 
only words that make others happy. All 
the children in my room like Wee Wisdom. 
—Jack T. Ernest. 


Tempers are useful when they are 
under perfect control. Anger is waste- 
ful. It wastes our thoughts, our time, 
and our strength. A temper that is con- 
trolled helps us to be courageous, ener- 
getic, and persistent. 


Dear Secretary: I like 
Wee Wisdom very much. 
This is my first letter to 
you. 

I have a kitten, and one 
night she got lost. I prayed 
to God to have her come 
back, and the next morning 
she was meowing at the 
back door. 

I have quite a temper. I 
try, but sometimes it gets 
the better of me. The other 
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day something went wrong. I could see that 
I was going to say something that would 
not have helped me. All at once a voice 


down in my heart said, “Boosters, 
Boosters.” I shut right up, and afterwards 
said something nice.—Maryellen Taylor. 


Of course, we all make mistakes, and 
sometimes an ugly word slips out be- 
fore we know it; but mistakes should 
not keep us from trying again. We 
should determine to be more careful and 
start anew. 

Dear Secretary: I have been speaking 
good words every day. I try to speak good 
words all the time. My teacher helps me 
when I make a mistake. I like to say The 
Prayer of Faith. One day I was playing 
and I lost a glass marble. I said The 
Prayer of Faith and I found my marble. 
—Raymond Oliver Stark. 


We too think that Betty guessed cor- 
rectly. Do you? 

Dear Secretary: I am writing to tell you 
that I just loved April Wee Wisdom. Its 
stories are lovely. I liked the story in March 
too, “A Gift for the King.” I guessed that 
the king meant God our Father, and that 
we children must do as the little boy did, 
love Him. Mother said that I was right. 
—Betty Shayler. 


When we pray in faith we cast out 
all danger. God was with Norma and 
her mother, and protected them. 

Dear Secretary: I have been reading Wee 
Wisdom for two years. I am a member of 
the Good Words Booster Club and have a 
pin. Every time my playmates say evil of 
one another I just point to my pin and 
keep still. Last Sunday night as we were 
late in getting started to church, Mother 
said that we would take a 
short cut by crossing over 
a railroad bridge, in order 
to get there on time. I 
was afraid, but after say- 
ing The Prayer of Faith I 
went over without a bit of 
trouble. Mother told me 
that Jesus will take us any- 
where safely if we just be- 
lieve.—Norma Frances 
Dayton. 


Mrs. Haseltine was 
glad to read Betty 
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Marie’s letter and wishes to thank her. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I have been doing 
well. I will write my letter on the first of 
every month. I enjoy the stories in Wee 
Wisdom. Please tell Blanche Sage Hasel- 
tine that I like her stories very much. 
—Betty Marie Sharp. 


When we pray we let God’s love and 
wisdom strengthen our minds and our 
bodies. To pray, we do not need to be 
in any certain place or to say any cer- 
tain words. Just being still and lifting 
our hearts to God in joy is one true form 
of prayer. 

Dear Members: I have not always kept 
all the club rules, but sometimes I think 
of the Booster Club in time to keep from 
saying angry words. I often wear my club 
pin to school. 

The Prayer of Faith helps me when I am 
sick. The things that I need seem to come 
easier if I pray first. I have prayed for 
other people who were sick and they have 
felt better—Wzynona Porter. 


Thank you, James. Wee Wisdom’s 
editor and her helpers enjoyed your 
good letter. 

Dear Editor: I thought this would be a 
good time to let you know how much I ap- 
preciate getting Wee Wisdom every year. 

My mother reads aloud to me every Sun- 
day night before I go to bed. She reads 
stories out of the magazines, and after that 
I repeat The Prayer of Faith. I go to 
Sunday school every Sunday. I am getting 
on fine at school.—James Stuart (Canada). 


We are always glad to know that Wee 
Wisdom, The Prayer of Faith, or the 
Booster Club have helped some friend. 
Constance finds them helpful in several 
ways. 

Dear Secretary: I am very happy when I 
read Wee Wisdom magazine. The Prayer 
of Faith has helped me quite a lot in all 
my studies at school and at home.—Con- 
stance Clark. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Mildred Minor (12 years), Kinsey, Mont.; 
Dorothy Clausnitzer, 206 Jefferson St., 
Bakersfield, Calif.; Maud Richards, Bal- 
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boa, Canal Zone; Betty Swan (10 years), 
1682 2d St., San Diego, Calif.; Hope Collins 
(11 years), 129 South Cherry St., Cen- 
tralia, Ill.; Mary Alice James, 4945 Forest- 
ville Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Eze Okoro Uga (14 
years), Govt. School, Ibom Village, Aro 
Chuku, Nigeria, West Africa; Jimmy 
Healy (14 years), 2417 Columbus Ave., 
Springfield, Mass.; Gwendolyn L. Thurlou, 
1945 Burlington Ave., St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
Frances Isald Kennard, 2926 Porter St., 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Ernest Frazier, 
2217 Reed St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Irene 
Doling, Idalia, Colo.; Marshall B. Lashley, 
Albion Water Path, Canje Berbice, British 
Guiana, South America; Veva Jean Johnson, 
1229 13th St., Sulphur, Okla.; James R. 
Moore, Portage, Wash.; Rosie Lee Cole, 231 
Penn Ave., Winter Park, Fla.; Minnie 
Yates, Huntington, W. Va.; Elaine Smith 
(7 years), Route 1, Yuma, Ariz.; Ofelia 
Martinez, 632 Pleasant Place, Akron, Ohio; 
Marcella Minnig (10 years), 361 Crockett 
St., Seattle, Wash.; Maxine Fox (12 years), 
315 Water St., Titusville, Pa.; Norma Burk 
(12 years), 3219 Minneapolis St., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Rose Mercer (12 years), 
Box 2, Rosenberg, Tex. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Ernest Frazier: prayers for love and har- 
mony in his family; Margaret McLamb: 
prayers for healing; Marshall B. Lashley: 
prayers to be a better boy; Ann Marks: 
prayers for harmony, and help for mother; 
Maxine Alice Taylor: prayers for health; 
Rosie Lee Cole: prayers for guidance and 
wisdom; Anna Katherine Brantley: prayers 
to overcome anger and for mother’s health; 
Doreen Margery Wilson: prayers for 
health for mother and Mr. Young, and for 
herself, and prayers to stop biting her 
finger nails; Mildred Allen: prayers for wis- 
dom and guidance; Marjorie Rowe: prayers 
for health and happiness for her mother; 
Alpha Holmes: prayers for a_ better 
understanding of arithmetic, and for Gloria 
Kimball’s school work; Patty Anne Page: 
prayers for health and happiness: Jimmy 
Healy: prayers for’ the prosperity and 
health of his family and himself; Margaret 
Alexander: prayers for wisdom and guid- 
ance; Gwendolyn L. Thurlou: prayers for 
help in her work. 
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2. The clo-vers once a - gain 


Allegretto 
= 
1. The rain has washed the sky, ‘Tis blue as blue can be; The 


Un- fold and air their leaves; The 
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is as though the world Made hap-py by the = rain, Is 
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say - ing,“Thank you, God.” It could not be more plain. 
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Philip and the Ethiopian 
LESSON 5, AUGUST 2, 1931. 


You will find the Bible lesson for to- 
day in Acts 8:26-40. 

Perhaps when you first read this 
story, you will feel that there is nothing 
in it that is of interest to you. But 
this story, like most Bible stories, will 
have a very great interest for you when 
you understand it. 

Both the Ethiopian and Philip stand 
for qualities that we find in ourselves. 

The Ethiopian stands for ignorance. 
When we find something that we know 
nothing about or something that we are 
unable to understand, we say we are 
ignorant about that thing. 

Philip stands for the power in us to 
understand all that we need to know. 

The story says that the Ethiopian was 
reading about Christ, but that 
he did not understand what he 
was reading. God sent Philip 
to explain to the Ethiopian the 
real meaning of what Isaiah 
had written. 

When we find things that 
are difficult to understand, we 
are in the position of the 
Ethiopian. We too can ask 
God to help us to understand, 
and He will open the way for 
us to learn the thing that we 
need to know. 

There is another lesson for 
us in this Bible story. God 
could not have sent Philip, if 


God can use the power in us to do His 
will only when we are obedient to His 
commands. 

We all want to be used by our 
heavenly Father to do His will for 
therein lies our happiness and growth. 
Let us use the following thought this 
week to prepare us for His service: 

I am God’s willing, obedient child. 


a 


Saul Becomes Paul 
LESSON 6, AUGUST 9, 1931. 


The lesson for today is a very beau- 
tiful one. You will find it in Acts 9:1-9, 
17-19; and I Tim. 1:12-14. If you can- 
not find the verses, ask Mother or Fa- 
ther to help you. 

This lesson tells the story of Saul 
of Tarsus who became Paul the apostle. 
In the first part of the story 
Saul goes about punishing 
Christians for believing in 
Jesus Christ. But God knew 
that Saul had many qualities 
of character that would make 
him a strong and useful Chris- 
tian. He was truthful, sin- 
cere, and obedient. 

While Saul was on his way 
to Damascus, God caused him 
to become blind for a time. 
It was necessary to do some- 
thing startling to make him 
stop and listen. Saul was 
eager to get to Damascus and 
punish the Christians because 


Philip had not been obedient. 
Philip stands for power in us. 


Philip and the 
Ethiopian. 


he thought that these men and 
women were disobeying God 
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when they followed Jesus. 
When Saul was blinded, he 
was ready to listen to Jesus’ 
voice. Jesus did not argue 
with Saul or scold him. He 
said to him, “I am Jesus whom 
thou persecutest: But rise, 
and enter the city, and it shall 
be told thee what thou must 
do.” 

Because Saul was obedient, 
he went into the city and was 
met by Ananias, who restored 
his sight and baptized him. 
Saul was then called Paul. 

Because he had learned to 
be obedient, honest, and ssin- 
cere, Paul became one of the 


service. 


What Temperance Means 
LESSON 7, AUGUST 16, 1931. 


The lesson for today is a temperance 
lesson. Do you know what temperance 
means? It means not too much of any- 
thing. To be temperate is to take just 
enough of anything; for instance, just 
enough food to keep your body healthy 
and strong. Good food gives you 
pleasure; but good food is not eaten 
simply because one likes it, but because 
it builds rich blood, strong bones, and 
firm muscles. One who overeats, or eats 
only the things that he likes and refuses 
to eat food that builds a strong body, 
lacks self-control. In place of control- 
ing his appetite he lets his appetite con- 
trol him. 

There are many ways in which one 
can be intemperate, but by exercising 
a little thought and self-control one can 
be temperate in all things. 


Saul is blinded. 


most useful of Christ’s followers. 
A helpful thought for us this week: 
I learn the lessons of honesty and 
obedience, that I may be used in God’s 
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Do you like to read books? 
Good books give you pleasure 
and feed your mind in much 
the same way that good food 
feeds your body. Use self- 
control in the kind of books 
you read and in the amount 
# youread. To spend too much 
HI) time each day reading is not 
wise. 

Do you like the picture 
shows? Here is another op- 
portunity to exercise self-con- 
trol. Learn to select good, 
wholesome shows, and do not 
go too often. To attend shows 
at night robs you of the rest 
you need to keep your body 
strong and your nerves calm. 

Keep your mind and your eyes open 
for opportunities to learn to be temper- 
ate. If you learn to control yourself 
in little things, you will be ready to hold 
big positions and to do interesting work 
when you are grown. 

You will find the lesson for today in 
Galatians 6:1-10. The following thought 
will help you: 

The Christ mind in me helps me to 
control my thoughts and my acts each 


day. 
God’s Children 


LESSON 8, AUGUST 23, 1931. 


The lesson for today is in Acts 
11:5-18. Do you have a Bible of your 
own? If not, ask Mother to let you read 
the lesson from her Bible. It would be 
well for each Wee Wisdom reader to own 
his own Bible, and to be able to find the 
Bible lessons for himself. Life is a big 
school and learning to know your Bible 
is just one of the lessons. 

The lesson for today is very interest- 
ing to all of us because we can find in 
our own lives similar instances. 
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Many hundreds of years before Peter 
was born, Moses made rules of diet for 
the Jews. These rules were made to 
help the Jews to select and to care for 
food so that they would be free from 
disease. During the years between the 
time that Moses made the laws and the 
time that Peter had the vision which is 
told about in our lesson for today, the 
Jews came to believe that only those 
who kept these old Mosaic laws were 
clean. Because of this they looked upon 
all other people as unclean. 

God sent Peter a vision to teach him 
that all people are clean. The lesson 
for us in this story is the same lesson 
that the Father was teaching Peter. 

We can find loving, enjoyable com- 
panions with the people of all races and 
nations if we will look for them, because 
all people are God’s children and His 
Spirit of love and joy and truth are in 
all. Only the thoughts that are in our 
minds make us clean or unclean. If 
we keep our thoughts pure and loving 
and true, we are clean in God’s eyes 
whether we are _ Russian, Italian, 
English, German, French, American, or 
Scandinavian—whether we are red, yel- 
low, black, or white. 

If there is a child in your neighbor- 
hood that belongs to a race or a nation 
different from yours, if his heart and 
your heart are pure and loving and true 
you can find a friend in him. 

I love all God’s children. 


My Missionaries 
LESSON 9, AUGUST 30, 1931. 


Read Acts 12:25—13:12 for the les- 
son for today. This lesson tells the 
story of a part of Paul’s missionary 
work. 

As a story you may think that the les- 
son lacks interest, but let’ me tell you 
a story about yourself. Each of you-has 
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in himself something that is like a city 
filled with people—each of you has a 
mind that thinks thoughts. These 
thoughts are your mind people. Some 
of these thought people are beautiful, 
some are happy, some are thoughtful 
of others; but some of them are cross 
and selfish and greedy and envious and 
ugly. You have one kind of thought 
that may be compared with Paul. These 
are your Christlike thoughts. 

You are the traffic policeman of your 
mind. You direct all of these thought 
people. If you are an alert watchful 
policeman you watch your thoughts, you 
know what kind of thought people live 
in your city. If you are not a good 
policeman, you can become so by train- 
ing yourself to watch your thoughts. 

The next time you are asked to go 
on an errand, see what kind of thoughts 
speak first in your mind. If your first 
thought is, “Oh, dear, it’s too hot to 
go to the store for Mother,” you have a 
lazy thought person in your city. 

What must you do about him? Send 
a missionary to him, of course. Send a 
thought of loving service to tell the self- 
ish thought that Mother needs your 
help. Thus you change the selfish 
thought to a loving thought. 

You have a Christlike thought that 
you can send as a missionary to every 
unhappy, sick, or untrue thought that 
tries to enter your mind city. Send your 
missionaries of love and joy and health 
to these thoughts until your thought 
city is filled with beautiful thought 
people. 

Only true, kind, beautiful thoughts 
live in my mind. 


Table Blessing 


The Father’s good to me He sends; 
His love great joy to my life lends. 


Av 
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Kegs Stretches 


“If that old fly doesn’t stop buzzing 
around my nose——” Leaving the sen- 
tence unfinished, Kegs struck out sud- 
denly with all his might. 

“You missed him again,” laughed 
Chink. 

It was the middle of a quiet August 
afternoon. Not a leaf was astir, and 
the gang were keeping as cool as possi- 
ble under the shade of the big maples. 

Kegs, his hands under his head, had 
been dozing until the fly, circling around 
his face, had awakened him. 

In the shade of the well house a fat 
robin stood with drooping wings. 

“My, but it’s still!’’ exclaimed Cor- 
alee. “I wish something exciting would 
happen to make us forget this heat.” 

“So do I,” agreed Kegs, yawning. 

“It would have to be exciting, all 
right, to get you off your back,” said 
Cousin Bob. 

Just then, Bige, who had _ been 
stretched on the grass beside David, 
caught sight of a squirrel under the 
hedge. Quick as a flash he darted to- 
ward it. The squirrel, however, was 
quicker than a flash and reached a tree 
in safety. It did not exert itself to climb 
high, but sat on the lowest branch chat- 
tering saucily and looking down at the 
dog, with its bright eyes. 

Bige, his forepaws on the trunk of the 
tree, gave a few sharp barks. He soon 
retreated, however, in the face of the 


heat, and refreshed himself at the tub 
under the well spout. 

“I wish Bige had made that squirrel 
climb way up into the tree and jump 
over to the barn roof,” said David. 
“The squirrels certainly make a keen 
jump.” 

“Let’s see if we can make him do it,” 
said Red, and clapped his hands. 

“T’ll make him go.” Kegs jumped to 
his feet and began climbing the tree. 
The squirrel scampered up a branch 
or two. Kegs continued to climb. The 
squirrel kept a bit ahead of him, look- 
ing back inquiringly now and then. 
Kegs, intent upon seeing the squirrel 
jump from the tree to the barn roof, 
was climbing higher and higher into 
the big maple. 

“Write to us sometime,” called Chink. 

“Watch him!” Kegs called from 
among the green leaves. “He’s running 
out on a limb.” 

“There he goes!” cried David, as the 
squirrel leaped gracefully to the roof 
of the barn. 

“Boy, that was some jump,” said Red. 

“Well, you made him jump, but you 
had to climb some to do it,” said Cousin 
Bob, peering up into the maple. 

“T can’t even see you,” called Chink. 

“Come on down,” said Coralee. For 
a moment there was no answer; then 
a weak voice came from the heights. 

“T can’t,” said Kegs. 
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“Can’t what?” David de- 
manded. 

“Can’t climb down,” 
came Kegs’ meek voice. 

“What’s the matter? Are 
you stuck?” Red wanted to 
know. 

“No—but it’s a long way 
from where I’m sitting to 
the next limb,” came the 
hesitating explanation. 

“But you climbed up all 
right, Kegs,” said Coralee. 


“What's the matter? Are you 
stuck?” 


le 
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“I know,” Kegs agreed, “but 
I wasn’t thinking then.” 

“Stop thinking now, and come 
on down,” suggested Andy. 

“TI wish I could,” wailed Kegs, 
“but it looks so much farther 
down than it did up.” 

“What kind of Spartan are 
you, anyway?” chided Chink. 

“T’m not a coward, if that’s 
what you mean.” Kegs was in- 
dignant. “I’ve done lots of things to 
prove that.” 

“I know you’re not, Kegs,” agreed 
Chink. “I was just reminding you.” 

“T know I can get down all right,” 
explained Kegs, “but my arms won’t let 
go of this branch, and my legs won’t 
reach to the one just below me.” 

“You didn’t fall going up,” David 
reminded him, “and there is no reason 
why you should fall coming down.” 

“Try to tell my arms and legs that,” 
said Kegs despondently. 

“T’ll help,” said Andy, climbing the 
tree. When he was a few feet below 
Kegs, he stopped. “Reach your foot 
down,” he said. “I'll put it on the next 
branch.” Kegs looked at him piteously. 

“T can’t, Andy. I’m trembling all 
over. I’d fall.” 

Andy sat on a 
limb and 
scratched his 
head thought- 
fully. 

“Don’t go to 
sleep up there, 
Kegs,” shouted 
Red, “or you'll 
fall sure enough.” 

“No danger,” 
said the dis- 
tressed Kegs. 
“I’m too busy 
thinking about 
getting down.” 

Suddenly, with- 
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out a word, Andy began scrambling 
down from the tree. 

“Let’s get some ice cream cones,” he 
said, as he dropped to the ground. The 
gang looked at him in surprise. Andy 
winked solemnly, and they smiled in 
understanding. 

“It’s too hot to walk down to the store 
at the crossroads and back,” objected 
Coralee. Cousin Bob looked at his 
watch. 

“If we go right now, we’ll be in time 
to meet Charlie and ride back with him 
on the ice truck,” he said. 

Kegs could hardly believe his ears. 
They seemed to have forgotten him and 
his predicament entirely. - 

“Hey!” he called. “You’re not going 
off and leave me stuck up here, are 
you?” 

“Not if you want to go with us,” said 
David. 

“Come on down,” called Red. “‘There’s 
nothing holding you up there.” 

“Come on, Spartans,” said Coralee, 
and the gang actually started off down 
the lane without another word to the 
trembling fat boy in the tree. 

For a moment Kegs sat in open- 
mouthed surprise, and then a lump in 
his throat threatened to choke him. He 
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knew what was the matter. They were 
ashamed of him because he was afraid. 
They were going to get ice cream with- 
out him, and they knew how much he 
liked it. 

“Well,” thought Kegs, swallowing 
hard, “getting scared doesn’t keep a fel- 
low from being a Spartan; it is whether 
or not he allows fear to get the best 
of him that counts.” He looked down; 
it was a long way to the ground. How 
still it was! The Spartans were almost 
up to the big road, and he would have 
to hurry if he wanted to overtake them. 
Why was it that he was afraid now, 
when he had not thought of fear while 
climbing up? A sudden thought flashed 
into Kegs’ mind. He had not thought 
of fear; that was just it. He had al- 
lowed a thought of fear to keep him up 
there, trembling. Spartans were brave. 
He would not think of fear. 

“I don’t have to think of fear,” 
thought Kegs. “I can think of bravery 
instead. I’m a brave Spartan, and my 
legs and arms do what I tell them to do.” 
Slowly, Kegs turned about on the limb 
and lowered himself, feeling with his 
feet for the limb below. At first he 
could not touch it, and panic siezed him. 

“T’m a brave Spartan,” he said aloud, 


“Come on, Spartan,” called Coralee. 
beat you to the store.” 
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then stretched mightily, and felt the 
branch beneath his toes. From then on 
it was easy going, and as Kegs slid down 
the trunk of the tree to the ground his 
heart was singing, “I am brave; I am 
brave!” 

The gang was walking slowly up the 
road, looking back hopefully now and 
then. 

“Here he comes a-loping,” shouted 
Red at last, and the whole bunch turned 
back to welcome Kegs. 

“T knew you could stretch far enough 
to do it,” laughed Red. 

“It was my mind I had to stretch,” 
panted Kegs. 


“Come on, Spartan,” called Coralee. 
“T’ll beat you to the store.” 

“You'll have to run if you do,” an- 
swered Kegs, happily. “I want to 
stretch my mouth around a chocolate 
ice cream cone.” 


©he Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help 
others can do so by saying this 
prayer for them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 
All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in 
me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Another New 
Book for Parents 


Meditations for 
Practical Use 


by 


Frances W. Foulks 


Ready 
in September 


In Unity standard sreen- 
cloth bindin3, and 
pold-stamped. 


Price, 


De luxe bound, $3 


This book is the first by Miss 
Foulks that we have published, al- 
though Miss Foulks is known to 
our readers through her articles in 
Unity and Weekly Unity. These 
articles make up the contents of the 
book. Your order, if sent now, will 
place your name on the list of those 
who will receive first copies. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE YOUNG 
PAGE 


Wee Willie Winkie Rapping at the window, 
Runs through the town, Crying through the lock, 
Upstairs and downstairs, “Are the children in their beds? 
In his nightgown. For now it’s eight o’clock.” 


Color the sky and street gray. Make the walls of the houses yellow, and the 
roofs different bright hues. Color Wee Willie Winkie’s hair bright yellow; his robe 
and slippers, red. Make the lantern brown, with a yellow gleam from the candle. 
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Cross Word Puzzle 


By PAUL VILLEPIGUE, JR., (11 years) 
Chanute, Kansas 


Horizontal 
1. Dried sap 
4. Covered vehicle 
7. Nearness to; 
position 
8. Behold! observe 
9. Speak; converse 
11. Small globe 
pierced for 
stringing 
12. Expresses inquiry 
13. Sick 
14. Abbreviation of a 
direction 
15. Within 
16. Similarly; for ex- 
ample 
17. Aloft 


19. Young goat 

20. A pronoun 

22. Sympathy with a 
sufferer 

23. Prepare for publi- 
cation 

24. Not off 

26. Note in a musical 
scale 

27. Open fabric 

28. Lair; cave 


Vertical ; 5. Exclamation expressive 17. On top of 
1. Passage way into a city of sorrow 18. A tree 
or an inclosure 6. Portend or predict 20. Skin of an animal 
2. Name of a_ western 10. Twisted oo knotty 21. Boys’ school in England 
state thread 25. Anno Domini, abbre- 
3. Proceed; depart 11. Cutting part of a knife viation 
’ ANSWERS TO LAST MONTHS PUZZLES 
Missing-Letter Flower Puzzle: But- Metagram Puzzle: Sage, page, wage, 
tercup. rage. 
Our Own Cross Word Puzzle: Two Triangle Puzzle: 
Abel, Lena, calm, crab. I I M = 


ODD 
Endless Chain Puzzle: Ant, two, owl, PEACH 


lot, tan, new, wet, tea, ant. 
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A Kitchenette for the Car 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


Are you planning a vacation trip this 
summer? If you want to have fun and 
see the greatest amount of country pos- 
sible, persuade Daddy to take a motor 
trip; and either camp out or stop at 
the tourist camps, which you will find 
all over the country. 

Or perhaps you make many week-end 
trips during the hot weather. It is fun 
to plan outdoor meals for any trip. You 
need not carry very many cooking uten- 
sils if you adopt the following plan. 
About forty or fifty minutes before you 
intend to stop and eat, remove the paper 
labels from two or three cans of food 
and fasten the cans firmly with flex- 
ible wire to the manifold of the car. You 
may not know much about manifolds, 
but Daddy will understand about them 


and know how to fasten the cans. They 
vary a great deal in shape. Some cars 
have wide, flat manifolds, and on this 
type one may be able to fasten a closed 
container in which to heat water or even 
to cook food. When the cans are ad- 
justed, drive on; and when you are 
ready to stop the food will be piping 
hot. Be careful in opening the hot cans 
as the steam is likely to spurt out at 
first. 

You can do your part toward the suc- 
cess of the trip by making a kitchenette 
like the one that was used on a trip to 
New England two years ago. 

Get a strong wooden box, not quite so 
wide as the running board of your car. 
Make a lid to fit the box, and fasten it 
to one end with two hinges. You can 
use pieces of strong leather for the 
hinges, or buy metal ones at the 
hardware store. You will want 
also a fastener or lock at the top 
of the box. Make two or three 
shelves in your cabinet—the num- 
ber and width depending upon 
what you wish to put on them. Now 
cover the box with black oilcloth 
and fasten it near the front of the 
running board with clamps. 

Cut two small openings in the 
lid, which should fit as tightly as 
Ye possible over the clamps that fas- 
* ten the bottom of the box to the 
running board. You can buy the 

(Please turn to page 41) 
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Cup Cakes 


By FRANCES SIMMONS 


Is there any one in your family who 
likes cup cakes? They make a delight- 
ful addition to any meal, and also can 
be served as party refreshments. I 
know that Mother will be delighted if 
you learn to make them well. The cakes 
about which I shall tell you are inex- 
pensive and very easy to make. Per- 
haps you have some little muffin pans 
and have been wanting to make some 
tiny cakes in them. If not, I am sure 
that Mother will let you use hers, be- 
cause in our cooking lessons at school 
we have learned to clean well all kitchen 
utensils after we are through with them. 

First, scrub your hands well and see 
that your nails are clean. Then be 
sure that sugar, milk, flour, shortening, 
salt, baking powder, an egg, and flavor- 
ing are on hand. This recipe will make 
eighteen cakes, or twenty-four if you use 
very small pans. 

Grease the pans thoroughly by put- 
ting a small amount of grease on a 
small piece of tissue paper. Butter will 
cause cake batter to stick to the pans. 
Rub the greased paper carefully all over 
the sides and bottom of each pan. Add 
14 teaspoon of flour to each little pan. 
Shake it around, until it covers the 
greased part very lightly. Turn the 
pans upside down over a piece of paper 
on the table, and rap them sharply to 
shake out any surplus flour that may 
be left. This will prevent the cakes 
from sticking when you take them out 
of the pans, 


Place the flour sifter on a clean piece 
of paper, and measure into it: 


2 cups of flour 

2 teaspoons (rounded) of baking 
powder 

14 teaspoon of salt 

Sift all these ingredients onto the 
paper. 

Place 1 cup of sugar in a bowl. 

Add 1% cup of shortening. 


You may use any good brand of 
shortening, or part shortening and part 
butter, or all butter. The best way to 
measure shortening is first to fill the 
measuring cup partly full of cold water. 
This saves pushing and packing the 
shortening into the cup. For instance, 
if the recipe calls for 34, cup of shorten- 
ing, fill the cup 14 full of water and then 
add shortening until the cup is level full 
of shortening and water. Drain off the 
water, and the shortening is ready to 
use. 

For our cup cakes we need 14 cup 
of shortening. First fill the cup 14 full 
of water, then add shortening until the 
cup is full. Drain off the water and add 
the shortening to the sugar. That is 
a little secret of cooking that will save 
you many minutes in trying new recipes. 

Cream sugar and shortening together 
thoroughly. This does not mean merely 
mixing them. After they are mixed 
thoroughly, keep on stirring until the 
mixture is very light and creamy. To 
have your sugar and shortening light 
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and creamy is one of the important 
things to remember in making cakes. 

Add one egg to your mixture. Break 
it into one side of the mixing bowl. 
Beat it a little, and then beat it with 
the mixture already creamed. 

Measure 1 cup of milk. Pour about 
4, of it into the mixing bowl and beat 
again. 

Pour the sifted dry ingredients back 
into the sifter (holding the sifter over 
the mixing bowl so as not to spill any). 
Sift a little into the bowl. Beat well. 
Add a little more milk and beat the mix- 
ture again, then add more of the dry in- 
gredients, and beat. Continue in this 
way until all the materials are used. 
Add 1 teaspoon of vanilla, and stir it in 
well. 

Fill each muffin tin about half full 
of this batter. Place the tins in a hot 
oven and bake from 12 to 15 minutes. 
Ten minutes should be long enough for 
very small cakes. When you tap them 
on top and they rise back into place 
immediately, they are done. Remove 
them from the pans and allow to cool 
before you frost them. 

Mix a lump of butter about the size 
of a small hickory nut with 1 cup of 
powdered sugar. Add milk, a few drops 
at a time, until the mixture is smooth. 
Use just sufficient milk to make the mix- 
ture soft enough to spread on the cakes. 
Add several drops of vanilla. Spread 
thickly on the cakes as soon as they are 
cool. 

This recipe may be varied from time 
to time by adding 1% cup of finely 
chopped nuts to the batter just before 
it is put into the tins. Or you may add 
1 cup of raisins, 4% teaspoon of cinna- 
mon, 44 teaspoon of allspice, and 14 
teaspoon of ginger to the dry ingre- 
dients. This makes good spice cakes. A 
general favorite is the orange cake, 
made by adding the grated rind of one 
orange to the batter. For this kind 
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use orange juice instead of milk to 
moisten the powdered sugar in the 
frosting. 
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(Continued from page 39) 


clamps at a hardware store. 

In the cabinet you can pack any pro- 
visions that you may wish to carry— 
sugar, salt, bread, fruit, and so on—as 
well as paper plates and cups, can 
openers, and paring or bread knives. 

When the box is opened, the lid may 
be used for a table, by placing some- 
thing under it to hold it steady. 


& 
The Game of Punch 
By ALICE A KEEN 


Punch is a good game for a crowd 
of three, or as many more players as 
happen to be together. 

It is played by each one’s counting 
in turn, from one up to as high a figure 
as is necessary to strike out all except 
the one who is left victor. The pecu- 
liarity of the counting is that whenever 
the counter gets to a number that is a 
multiple of seven, like “fourteen,” 
“forty-nine,” and so forth, or that con- 
tains seven as part of its make-up, like 
“seventeen,” “twenty-seven,” ‘“thirty- 
seven” and so on, he says “Punch” in- 
stead of that number. If a counter fails 
to do this or gives the wrong number in 
sequence, that counter is “punched out” 
and must withdraw from the game. 
The game continues until all are 
“punched out” except one. 

This game may sound very simple, 
but you will find that it takes a good 
deal of close attention. Just try, and 
see how easy it is to lose count on what 
number comes next, or to forget your 
seven-times table, or to get all mixed 
up when you get to the seventies. 
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By Alfred 1. Tooke 


The morning was sunny in 
Alphabet Land. That is where 
the king of the Alphabets lives. 


Where the king of the Alphabets lives. 


He lives in the little house with 
the crooked red chimney pots; 
and he makes all the new let- 
ters and repairs all the old 
ones. Three fine new P’s came 
out of the king’s house. They 
ran down the path, and hopped 
up on top of the gatepost. 

‘*T think I shall go into that 
little Path where the violets 
grow,’’ said one. 

‘*And I think I shall go up 
into that Pine tree,’’ said an- 
other. 

‘*And I know where there is 
an ear of corn,’’ said the third 


P. “If I go and sit in front of 


that ear, it will be a Pear.”’ 

‘‘How is that?’’ asked the 
other two P’s. 

‘*Well,’’ said the first P, ‘‘it 
is EK—A—R now, and when I 
get there it will be P—E—A 

‘‘Why, of course it will,” 
said the two P’s. 

Just then a letter U passed, 
and said: 

‘“Why don’t you come with 
me? I’m going down to the 
river bank. It’s fine down 
there.”’ 

‘*Let’s go,’’ said all the P’s 
together. ‘‘It will be much 
nicer to stay together than to 
go to different places.”’ 

So the three P’s hopped 
down from the gatepost and 


Just then a letter U passed. 
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went with the U down to the and, ‘‘ Woof, woof, woof !’’ they 
river bank. When they got went. 
‘Yap! Yappity, yap!’’ 
said the three P’s. 
‘“Woofety, woof! Yap- 
pity, yap!’”’ said all of 
them; and off they scam- 
pered along the river bank, 
until the two P’s fell into a 
Potato Patch where the 
king of Alphabet Land 
grew his potatoes. Do you 
see them there? 


If you do not see them, 
never mind. Get your pen- 
there they agreed that it was cil and paper and write the 
a very nice place to be. three P’s and the U and the Y 

‘‘We should be having funin in their right order, and see if 
alittle while,’’ said the U,look- you can tell what went, 
ing about him. ‘*Woofety, woof!’’ and ‘‘ Yap- 

‘“Why ?’’ asked the three P’s. pity, yap!”’ 

Now there was a 
letter Y on a water 
hlY near by; and 
when the three P’s 
all said, ‘‘Why?”’ 
he thought they 
were calling him, 
so he said, ‘‘I’ll be 
right up.’’ And 
before they could 
say anything, there 
he was. Then there 
were a P, a U, two 
more P’s, anda Y. 

They all knew 
what that meant; 


~ The three P’s went with the U. 
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LITTLE DUC 


ELVIRA JONES 


I have a little yellow duck 
Whose wings are tipped in black. 
He’s such a different little duck, 
He’s never known to quack. 


He likes my sunny swimming pool, 
Though he can’t swim at all. 

I let him gaily float with me 
Upon my big blue ball. 


Together we have lots of fun, 
Although he is quite mute. 

He is the little yellow duck 

Sewed on my bathing suit. 
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Columbus the Courageous 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 
Copyright 1931 


A long time ago, a little boy named 
Christopher Columbus (in Italian, Cris- 
toforo Colombo) lived in Genoa, Italy. 
He played about the wharves and 
watched the ships come in, laden with 
strange and costly things from far 
countries. He listened to the stories 
that the sailors told of Marco Polo’s 
adventures in Cathay and Cipango, 
which we know today as China and 
Japan. When Columbus was only four- 
teen years old, he went to sea; later he 
went on long voyages to England, to 
Africa, and to Iceland. 

At that time sailors were searching 
for a quick and easy way to India. 
Columbus had heard many wise men say 
that they thought the earth was round, 
instead of flat as was the common belief 
in that day. At last Columbus decided 
that he could find a shorter way to India 
by sailing west. 

For ten years Columbus tried to find 
some one who would furnish men and 
ships to make the voyage, and then 
Queen Isabella of Spain gave him three 
small vessels. These three small ships 
set sail from the Canary Islands, August 
3, 1492, and thirty-six days later land 
was discovered. 

Columbus, wearing the red cloak of 
an admiral and carrying the flag of 
Queen Isabella, landed on one of the 
Bahama Islands, which he claimed for 
Spain and named San Salvador, mean- 
ing “Our Savior.” 

To think that the bold mariners who 
risked their lives in efforts to find India 
were only treasure hunters, is not fair. 
Columbus felt that the voyages were to 
be the means of carrying the Christian 
religion to millions of people. He al- 
ways signed his name in the Greek form, 


which means “Christ-bearing.” He truly 
wished to go into all the world and carry 
the teachings of Christ to all peoples. 

The natives of the Bahama Islands 
were an entirely different race from the 
people the Norsemen had found in Vin- 
land, but they were called Indians be- 
cause the whole country was thought to 
be India. 

The islanders made their boats of tree 
trunks. They built fires along one side 
of the fallen log and hollowed the log 
out by scraping away the charred wood. 
Sometimes the canoes were large enough 
to hold forty men. 

Their houses were built of a frame 
of tree trunks covered with palm thatch. 
Some people lived in trees, like wild 
birds, their huts built on sticks placed 
across from bough to bough. You can 
make a round house like theirs by trac- 
ing the tepee that we had last month. 
Draw leaves on it for thatch, fasten the 
sides together, and place it on top of a 
round carton about four inches high. 

Strange fruits and vegetables were 
found in the Bahama Islands, such as 
corn, bananas, and pineapples, which 
were all new to the Europeans. Brightly 
colored parrots flew about, monkeys 
scampered overhead among the 
branches, and alligators were found in 
the streams. 

They used oxen to plow their fields 
and to carry heavy loads. 

Columbus made four voyages. On 
the last voyage he sailed into Limon 
Bay and up the Chagres river, which 
is now part of the Panama Canal, the 
western passage to India that Columbus 
tried so hard to find. 

Next month we shall hear about the 
early Spanish settlements in America. 
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PASTE TOGETHER FROM FOLD 
‘TO POINT INDICATED BY ARROWS. 


THIS STOOL 1S FOR THE 
INDIAN MOTHER AND BABY 


FOLD FRUIT BASKET AS INDICATED AND PLACE ACROSS 
THE BACK OF THE OX. 
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Joe Thanks Tom for Wee Wisdom 


) NE DAY while Tom was visit- 
( / ing Joe at the farm rain kept 
the boys inside, and they could find 
very little to read. How Tom wished 
for his Wee Wisdom! Right then he 
decided to send Joe a subscription 
to Wee Wisdom. Joe’s letter tells 
how much he appreciates Tom’s 
gift. Perhaps you too visited this 
summer in a home where Wee Wis- 
dom is not known. Shouldn’t you 
like to introduce Wee Wisdom to 
your friends? Just fill in and mail 
to us the blank below. 


Unity SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 

I inclose $1.50 to pay for Wee Wis- 
dom to be sent one year to 


Name 
Address 


My name 
Address 
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Tiny cloud 
That rides the sky, 
All my thoughts 
Are pure and high. 


Tiny stream 

That sings along, 
I, too, have 

A joyous song. 


Tiny beam 
From Lady Moon, 
Love will guard 


My dreaming soon. 
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